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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt. Boston and New York, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. — pp. xxiii, 426. 

In this book Professor Babbitt discusses a general human tendency, and 
not any individual as such, or any sharply-defined school of thinkers. By 
'Romanticism' he means the emotional aspect of "the attempt to erect on 
naturalistic foundations a complete philosophy of life" (p. x). He attaches 
the movement to Rousseau because Rousseau represents the movement more 
adequately than anyone else. After an introductory chapter on the terms 
'classic' and 'romantic,' there are eight chapters devoted to various 
phases of Romanticism: II, Romantic Genius; III, Romantic Imagination; 
IV, Romantic Morality (The Ideal); V, Romantic Morality (The Real); 
VI, Romantic Love; VII, Romantic Irony; VIII, Romanticism and Nature; 
IX, Romantic Melancholy. Chapter X is called "The Present Outlook." 
There is an appendix on "Chinese Primitivism," a movement which is "per- 
haps the closest approach in the past to the movement of which Rousseau is 
the most important single figure" (p. 395). The twenty pages of "very 
unsystematic bibliographical notes" will, the author hopes, "help to add to 
the number, now unfortunately very small, of those who have earned the right 
to have an opinion about romanticism as an international movement" (p. 399). 

In substance and intent, this work is an essay in defence of humanism; but 
the method employed sets it sharply off from many statements sympathetic 
to the classic tradition. Professor Babbitt, far from turning back toward an 
ancient attitude, aspires to be more modern than the moderns. His objection 
to the naturalists, both scientific and romantic, is not that they have left the 
way of the fathers, but that they have not carried their own critical and em- 
pirical method through. He complains that, in being positive according to 
the natural law alone, they have left their work half-done, and so have vitiated 
their whole performance. The 'law for man' needs to be investigated in the 
same scientific spirit as natural phenomena. What is needed is a complete 
positivism. In this book the author professes to make a contribution to the 
empirical study of human nature. His procedure is somewhat as follows: 
Granted the romantic attitude toward life, how does it work? To answer 
this question he examines the life and writings of a great many individual 
romanticists, and draws the following conclusion: "No movement has perhaps 
been so prolific of melancholy as emotional romanticism. To follow it from 
Rousseau down to the present day is to run through the whole gamut of gloom" 
(p. 307). In a word, romanticism is condemned by its fruits in experience. 
Similarly a classical attitude stands approved, not primarily by its ancient 
honored name, but by its present merits. The only ultimate justification for 
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commending the 'human' life, restraint of the imagination, constant reference 
of action to a 'center,' is simply "that it is more delectable, that it is found 
practically to make for happiness" (p. 393). "Progress on the path [of 
virtue]," he quotes approvingly from Buddha, "may be known by its fruits, 
... by an increase in peace, poise, centrality" (p. 150). 

The position that Professor Babbitt takes, as the result of his 'experimental' 
method applied to human nature, needs some elaboration. It is not at first 
evident what he means by 'reference to a center' and an attitude of 'imagin- 
ative wholeness.' The opposite notion — ^that of eccentricity or particularity — 
is much easier to lay hold of. But through various terms which, if not synony- 
mous with 'centrality, yet convey at least some important aspect of the con- 
ception — 'proportionateness, 'measure,' 'control,' — and through illuminating 
phrases and analyses, the meaning of the position gradually appears. In the 
first place, centrality of attitude implies maturity; it appeals from a moment 
or mood to "the future and sum of time." "The very mark of genuinely 
classical work ... is that it yields its full meaning only to the mature" 
(P- 391)- The maturity here exalted is not that of old age, but of a disciplined 
and seasoned judgment, and literature qnd history, rightly used, may furnish 
that discipline. We are reminded of Goethe's saying that the masses of uni- 
versal history should be opposed to the aberrations of the hour. In the second 
place, a central attitude is inclusive and systematic. Conventional antitheses 
such as those between ethics and art, originality and tradition, spontaneity 
and discipline, nature and convention, are never taken absolutely in the type 
of idealism here represented. There is room for all good things, but they are 
properly 'placed' or 'centered.' Even romanticism itself is not excluded 
from Professor Babbitt's doctrine of the good life: "My quarrel is only with 
the aesthete who assumes an apocalyptic pose and gives forth as a profound 
philosophy what is at best only a holiday or week-end view of existence" 
(p. 289). And elsewhere he distinguishes his view from asceticism thus: 
"Apollo cannot always be bending the bow. . . . But it is only with reference 
to some ethical center that we may determine what art is soundly recreative " 
(p. 209). A central attitude is, then, at once hospitable and orderly. Natural- 
ism is abstract and defective because it tends to sacrifice design to the vivid 
and immediate impression. 

If the philosophy of life set forth in Rousseau and Romanticism falls short, 
it is at the point where Professor Babbitt himself admits perplexity, and 
suggests the need of supplementation. In the "Introduction" he says: 
"The question remains whether the more crying need just now is for positive 
and critical humanism or for positive and critical religion" (p. xx). In the 
concluding chapter he recurs to this question and says: "The preference I have 
expressed for a positive and critical humanism I wish to be regarded as very 
tentative. . . . The honest thinker, whatever his own preference, must begin 
by admitting that though religion can get along without humanism, humanism 
cannot get along without religion " (pp. 379, 380). The reason why humanism 
leads on to religion is, I believe, that the better-proportioned one's view of 
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life becomes, the more one sees that it is "an humble thing to be a man," and 
that the ideal of understanding is to see all things sub specie aternitatis. 

Katherine Gilbert. 

Essai sur I'Svolution des doctrines de M. Georges Sorel. Th^se presentee devant 

la Faculty des Lettres pour le Doctorat de I'Universit^ de Grenoble par 

Frederic D. Cheydleur. Grenoble, 1914. — pp. 174. 

This is a monograph presented to the faculty of letters in the University of 
Grenoble as a thesis for their doctorate. The author devotes himself chiefly 
to an exposition of Sorel's social and philosophical views in the light of their 
development. He brings to light, roughly speaking, a traditionalistic period 
of Sorel's development, a second period in which Marxian features are prom- 
inent, subsequently the evolution of a definitive theory of political economy, 
and finally a return towards traditionalism. Throughout, the writer em- 
phasises the strength of Sorel's ethical interest. The most constant further 
feature characterizing the succesive phases of his mental evolution is a certain 
pessimism, manifesting itself in e.g., an aversion to all Utopian schemes for 
social welfare, a disbelief in socalled democratic institutions, anti-intellectual- 
ism. This bent, however, was with Sorel always a spur to action; and is 
therefore, in the writer's view, hardly to be called pessimism in the ordinary 
sense of the term. His mind was of the type which, while it saw the evil in 
the world, was not prevented thereby from combating it with its whole strength. 
There was an energism alongside the pessimism which gave an optimistic 
cast to it. 

Throughout the treatment there is ample evidence of wide acquaintance 
both with Sorel's writings and with writers akin to him. Yet curiously enough, 
as one passes with appreciation over these careful and scholarly and entirely 
competent pages, the thought which rises uppermost is the rather sad one 
that the fate of canonisation should have overtaken the late M. Sorel so soon. 
To the keen follower, and equally to the keen critic of his teaching, the interest 
manifested in this book is quite a strange one. The burning questions to 
Sorel are, no one of them, the burning questions here. Not the question, 
what is the hope for France? is the central question of this book, nor what is 
the future of socialism? It is simply, what was Sorel? The focus is the man, 
not the causes. Sorel has passed into history. What is interesting is his 
style, his sources, his opinions, his development. In a word, he is canonised. 

One wonders, was it time for this? Wasn't it rather soon? Perhaps not; 
but if not, then there is a sadness about it, a sadness in the thought of Sorel as 
a literary figure, a sadness akin to Ruskin's mood when he found people deaf 
to all he wanted them to do, and yet loud in their praises of his style. With 
infallible instinct he saw that his right effectiveness was over, the moment 
people began to take a literary interest in him. Sorel was finely conscious of 
the same fact. His anti-intellectualism was precisely his sense of it. And it 
was so fine that one cannot but wonder how, towards the end, he viewed the 
prospect, inevitable to a man like him, of being made the subject of biograph- 



